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Gervinus on Handel and Shakespeare. 
BY FERDINAND HILLER. 
(Concluded from page 18). . 

These phenomenal effects of music are fre- 
quently disputed by men of clear intellect, who 
feel it a necessity to account for everything. If 
they once possess the foundation of words, which, 
in musical drama, by well defined individuality, 
situation, and so on, are even more significant 
than usual, they feel secure. The relation of the 
melody to the words is made the principal object 
of their consideration ; they deduce, in the first 
place, from the agreement which they discover 
between the words and the melody the enjoy- 
ment procured them by the music, and, having 
once obtained a firm foundation, carry over into 
the music whatever feelings are excited thereby 
in their own mind. This is the course pursued 
by Gervinus. He laughs, with justice, at all the 
capricious and frequently contradictory explana- 
tions and interpretations put forth of Beethoven’s 
Symphonies—and_ yet what meaning does he 
himself not imagine in the airs of Handel ! 

Words are connected with tone in the most 
various ways. From the simplest recitative, set 
in tones that are half spoken, to a chorus by 
Bach, or an operatic finale, what a series is there 
of different combinations! ut it is only in rec- 
itative, whether it is presented independently, 
or merely interrupts a regular vocal piece by an 
exclamation, that the text can affect with the 
same force asthe music. Immediately music ap- 
pears in its full power, it leaves language, other- 
wise go omnipotent, far behind. The proof, un- 
Jortunately, we are almost tempted to say, is only 
too near at hand. If well set, the worst poem 
can scarcely diminish our delight in the music ; 
but wearisome music cannot even prop up the 
greatest poetical masterpiece. What trifling in- 
terest is excited by the text of an oratorio when 
read! We can scarcely understand how it could 
supply a composer of genius with the materials 
for music which fills ear, heart, and soul during 
hours together. Nay, more; in the majority of 
cases, it is impossible for the hearer to grasp the 
words and the melody simultaneously. The con- 
ventional sounds of which a spoken sentence 
consists must be uttered in tolerably rapid suc- 
cession, in order that, being held together by the 
memory, they may attain to intelligibility in the 
mind. Music, however, seizes the hearer with 
the first tone, and earries him onward with itself, 
without aflording him the time, or even the pos- 
sibility, of going over again what he has already 
heard. If, therefore, the words are not sung in 
the tempo of spoken language, we. can scarcely 
get at them. It is this fact, far more than the 
indistinct pronunciation of so many singers, which 
has given rise to the custom of reading the text— 
a surrogate in which we invoke the aid of the 
eye for what is intended for the ear, and which is 
employed only in the case of music, to which, 
after the sen of the words has been quietly 
mastered, our twofold attention is directed. 

But words when combined with melody are 
not merely inferior to the latter in the effect pro- 
duced ; they have to limit and restrict their en- 
tire sphere, in order to render the union possible, 
besides being exposed to many a little bit of ill 
usage from the music. Such, for instance, is the 
repetition—of itself perfectly useless—of separate 
words and sentences, a repetition frequently in- 
dispensable, especialy in the most important pas- 
sages, though not so often as it actually occurs. 
In the same way it is of vital necessity for the 
development of the musical thought that the tones 
should dwell upon words which by their signifi- 
cation do not merit this stress (though accent 
which is antagonistic to the sense is not to be par- 
doned in a composer). I will give an illustrious 








example. The most ce'ebrat»d air in the Mes- 
siah commences with the threefold repetition of 
the words: “Ich weiss dass mein Erldser lebt, 
und dass Er am letzen Tage auf der Erde 
erscheinen wird.”¢| The melismata which are 
more spun out than any others in the noble 
strain ocear upon the words, “Tage” and “Erde.” 
Who cares? Every one is filled with the lofti- 
ness of the melody, with its intensity and dignity, 
with its blessed spirit of confidence, and with the 
broad flow with which it rolls onwards. 

It is not by following in the track of the “ac- 
cent of the emotions,” as conveyed in the words 
given to him, that the musician can succeed in 
musical creation—the course he has to pursue is 
an essentially different course. The words, if 
he would produce aught worth anything, must, as 
it were, affect him electrically, their purport 
must produce in him a musical picture which, for 
him‘at least, shall be homogeneous. ‘To realize 
this clearly and fully he sets in action all his in- 
tellectual powers, all his artistic resources. How 
the musical thought grasps the words, half guided 
by, and half employing them for its own ends, is 
something that can no more be quite clearly ex- 
plained than any other act of intellectual crea- 
tion. The great difference, however, existing 
between this musical conception cf. music and its 
literary conception, is that in vocal music, as well 
as any other, we do not recognize anything as a 
genuine piece of music unless it proves itself such 
even when stripped of the words. Its essential 
purport must lie in the value, in the beauty of the 
musicat thoughts, in the way in which they are 
turned to account, and in which they mutually 
permeate each other. It is true that there are 
magnificent specimens of recitative, and there 
are, also, recitative-like songs, which possess 
great value, and do not fail to produce their ef- 
fect, although they sprang immediately from the 
words. But even these, however admirably de- 
claimed, must be capable of bing joined to other 
words, without suffering any very great injury 
musically—in the contrary ease, there is not 
much in them. 

Is this tantamount to asserting that all we 
praise in a piece of music, when we declare it, in 
relation to the fezt, to be expressive, characteris- 
tic, picturesque, dramatic, &c., is of no impor- 
tance? Ofatruth, no! The task of making 
certain personages, in certain situations, sing 
certain words in such a manner that everyone 
shall feel convinced that they could not, and ought 
not, to sing in any other, is one of the highest 
tasks assigned to music. But the clearness, 
force, and variety of musical invention ought here 
to be taken as our guide much rather than what 
is called truthfulness of expression.—for, with re- 
spect to the latter, people often yield to the great- 
est delusions. 

Numerous examples of this are to be found in 
Gervinus's book. Before proceeding, however, 
to discuss them, I will say a word or two concern- 
ing instrumental music. In corroboration of his 
views as to want of purport in instrumental mu- 
sic, Gervinus quotes a uumber of opinions, more 
or less contradictory, and sometimes very pre- 
posterous, collecting from all kinds of periodicals 
and books, for he is wonderfully at home in mu- 
sical literature. But what is this to prove ? We 
should soon agree on the nature of instrumental 
music, if we were once agreed on the nature of 
music generally. Music is always music—there 
is good and bad, empty and expressive, profound 
and frivolous, whether it be sung or whether it 
be played. It is not a harmonic body which poe- 
try first endows with a soul—it is all soul, and 
assumes the words as a body by which feeble eyes 


+ “T know that my Redeemer liveth.” The writer refers, 
of course, to the German text.— Translator. 





may recognize it. The assertion advanced by 
some estheticizing court-musician or other that 
Beethoven intended by the finale of the Ninth 
Symphony to convey that only words and song 
free music, is also quoted. Why did Beethoven 
not say as much? ~~ He sings, “Friends, not these 
tones ; let us strike up others more agreeable and 
more cheerful,” why not: Let us have recourse 
to the words of the poet? This capricious fiction 
of Beethoven’s denying himself should be once for 
all discarded. It has the less sense; from the fact 
that after the Ninth Symphony Beethoven wrote 
his last Quartets. That he entertained an idea 
of a tenth symphony as well as of a grand over- 
ture is not merely proved by his note-books; I 
heard him say so with his own lips, when I saw 
him lying on his last bed of sickness. 

Gervinus is afraid that instrumental music, es- 
pecially in Germany, fosters giddiness of feeling. 
May I ask if certain love songs, which play so 
great a part in the world of young girls, and of 
Male Vocal Associations, offer better fare ? That 
more mischief can be produced by bad texts, than 
by musical compositions, no matter of what kind, 
is, however, a fact admiited by ( -vinus himself. 
If now, on the one hand, it cannot be, and is not, 
denied that a highly poetical subject is capable 
of guiding music to the highest things, apart from 
the interest consequent upon its connection with 
the poetry, it cannot, on the other hand, be de- 
nied that vocal music possesses nothing which, 
looking at it as a pure and perfect work of art, is 
to be compared with the masterpieces of instru- 
mental music. In this, music lives entirely ac- 
cording to its own laws! In the other case, it 
has to make many sacrifices for the poetry, while 
it is not at liberty to maintain its entire dignity, 
to display all its riches. The reproach addressed 
by Gervinus to “Spielmusik” (“playinggnusic”) 
of existing only for afew, is at once .refuted by 
everyday experience ; but if this were not the 
case, it would prove nothing. How many of the 
most splendid productions of human fancy and 
art are accessible to only a few! The receipts 
from a public exhibition of Michael Angelo’s 
Prophets and Sybils would scarcely be very 
la ge. Is Goethe’s Iphigenie a popular work ? 
But the Sonatas and Symphonies of our great 
masters have entranced thousands and thousands, 
even though the esthetic key to them may not 
yet have been found. Mén have revived and 
invigorated themselves, ever since they have ex- 
isted, with a draught of fresh water, without 
dreaming that the latter consisted of hydrogen 
and oxygen gas. We hardly know how to ex- 
plain even life itself, and yet we find it sometimes 
a very pleasant thing. 

The best and the worst part of the book which 
we are now considering, and which contains such 
a superabundance of matter, is the author’s love 
for Handel. It is almost touching to see how he 
has investigated the works of this master in every 
possible way; it is sometimes diverting to hear 
what he deduces from, and what he attributes to, 
him ; but it is depressing to mark the contempt 
with which he treats those composers who, in the 
opinion of the entire musical world, are equal, or 
superior, to Handel. Like the mother of a prima 
donna, he is not merely extravagant in his praise 
of him whose champion he is, but he omits no op- 
portunity of attacking others possessing equal 
rights, and dealing them a sometimes rather in- 
sidious blow. Nothing is too trivial for him to 
rake up, if it can only serve to glorify Handel 
and weaken his rivals. The natural result is, 
that he excites people to oppose and to attack 
his hero, who always had regarded the latter 
with reverence, and unwillingly noticed his weak- 
nesses, as, for instance, the writer of these lines. 

In the section “Music, the Language of the 
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Feelings,” which dispiays an astounding power 
of analysis and style, this sharp-sighted writer 
runs, with genuine virtuosity, through the scales 
of our sensations and affections, their modifica- 
tions, and their combinations. It is a strange 
fact! Great and almost intoxicating as is the 
store of the gradations of the feelings passed in 
review before us, we feel that it vanishes before 
the treasures that musie contains within itself, 
and we can but seldom find the most delicately- 
calculated combinations of descriptive language 
completely equal to a piece of music. They are, 
atone and the same time, too sharp and too 
weak for it. (Gervinus gives, however, as it were, 
to every kind and description of feeling an exam- 
ple, an illustrated picture out of Handel's works. 
We cannot reason with the commentator when he 
reads musically from an. air what is contained 
verbally in it, though we may feel convinced that 
asong which expresses to him, in the clearest 
possible manner, = love, would, with other 
words, convey to him a notion of humble piety. 
But are there sufficient grounds for the compre- 
hensive significance which Gervinus attributes to 
Handel’s airs, when he asserts that it would be 
worse for music if we lost his airs than if we lost 
his choruses? How few will answer this ques- 
tion in the affirmative ! 


It ié superfluous to speak of the genial power, 
vigor, and mastery, haracterizing the creator of 
the Messiah. But his art has its blemishes, and 
of atruth, they are not small. They may be 
summed up in one word. Handel was a manner- 
ist; a magnificent, stupendous genius, but yet a 
mannerist. Connected for the greater part of 
his life with Italian opera(which he did not give 
up, but which left him in the lurch), he had be- 
come 80 identified with its standing forms, with 
its concessions to virtuosity, with its demands for 
speediness of production, that, even at the epoch 
when he soared highest, he could not completely 
shake off the habits of so many years. His cho- 
ral compositions, the seeds of which were sown in 
the fertile soil of his German studies, profited by 
the Italian vocal element. But the grand air 
with its broad first part, and with its short second 
part, and with its everlasting da capo, with its 
= and its inferlude, and its bravura em- 

llishments always similar to each other, all this 
was something he could not,or would not, give up— 
the exceptions, which are certainly brilliant,proving 
the rule. And his great fertility, which was aided 
by these permanent forms, is to be explained also 
by the tact that he returns more than any very 
great composer to the same figures, rhythms, 
melismata, cadences, and so on. I was nearly 
adding, to the same frame of mind, to the same 
character, to the same style of writing in the sep- 
arate movements, but I dread being unjust.— 
Handel went to his work with all the abundant 
store of a soul overflowing with music—it is evi- 
dent that he did not stand much upon trifles, es- 
pecially in his airs. If the words took a firm hold 
of him, he could, despite all existing models, be 
magnificent—if they left him cold, he would, at 
any rate, write something with a head and a tail 
to it. It is always rather a ticklish matter to as- 
cribe too subtle intentions to a fiery mind of this 
description, as Gervinus does. But, on the other 
hand, genius sometimes intuitively creates things 
of which, so to say, it has itself not thought. Ex- 
eee ey and interpretations must not. however, 

» pushed so far as absolutely to be contrary to 
what really exists. Yet to this length do the ex- 
treme Handelites go, and where the manifest, 
though not intentional, untruth commences, a 
protest must be entered against it. In the opin- 
ion of these individuals, Handel made the person- 
ages of his dramas permanent musical characters, 
he described musically periods and countries— 
there exist innumerable examples to prove that 
he never thought of such a thing. Where shall 
we find a morei nviting opportunity for an at- 
tempt at charac eristic description than in the 
meeting of individuals of opposite natures? But, 
in their duets, Dalilah and Samson, Juno and the 
God of Sleep, the Philistine Harapha and Sam- 
son sing the same things—the composer is satis- 
fied with expressing the situation generally, and 
with interweaving musically the different voices. 











Semele manifests, according to Gervinus, her 
frivolous vanity by four bravura airs, but, in ad- 
dition to these, she has three airs; which, as far 
as regards the sense of the words, might be sung 
by the most pious Jewish maidens. Herakles, 
which is supposed to approach most nearly to 
Greek tragedy, has polyphonic and partly fugued, 
choruses, which would be equally appropriate in 
Saul. Handel is one of the most subjective of 
all composers—he has his strains and his songs 
for devotion and heroism, for joy and lamenta- 
tion, for flattery, and defiance, and love—but he 
is always the same great old master, whose indi- 
viduality becomes unmistakably evident after the 
first few bars. He is, and always will be, great- 
est, most powerful, and most objective in his 
mighty choruses, and we may with certainty af- 
firm that without these his oratorios would be 
quite as much forgotten as, despite certain snlen+ 
did pieces, his operas have been and will continue 
to be. 

In a contribution to the esthetics of music, 
even though the author should assert that he has 
found everything in Handel, the other musical 
heroes of Germany would necessarily, one would 
think, be mentioned in a proper tone of appreci- 
ation. Not atall. Bach, who, in his solitary 
grandeur, displayed far higher artistic dignity 
than Handel, is not popular enough to please the 
Handel-worshippers—for a very little, they would 
drive him down from the musical Parnassus, to 
do nothing but play the organ and practice coun- 
terpoint. Of Gluck,whom Handel despised, they 
cannot, of course, from a mere feeling of rever- 
ence to the latter, think much. Yet Gluck 
raised opera to a height of which, before him, no 
one had an idea, and, beside his compositions of 
this kind, Handel’s works for the stage make a 
very pitiful appearance. Of Mozart, Gervinus 
quotes a few airs—and speaks of his talent for 
elegiac music. For Figaro he has found, some- 
where or other, the expression “music of intrigue” 
(“Intriquenmusik”), and employs it with great 
gusto. In this “music of intrigue,” however, Mo- 
zart has presented the world with a work of such 
unexpected novelty, and such perfect beauty, as 
no composer either before or after him has equal- 
ed. Gervinus absolutely puts in print the mon- 
strous question : How would Mozart, Gluck. Mey- 
erbeer, and Wagner fare, if they were withdrawn 
from the stage, and presented, in the concert- 
room, in a dress-coat and yellow kid gloves? It 
is really not necessary to reply that there exists 
no costume in which Mozart has not been played 
and sung, and that Gluck still lives upon the 
stage, which is saying more than that he is effec- 
tive in the concert-room. Meyerbeer and Wag- 
ner, however, will tell us that every work of art 
belongs to the place for which it was created. 


The title of Gervinus’s book, Héndel und Shak- 
spere, is only partially justified in the last ehap- 
ter. Gervinus places his two favorites side by 
side, contemplates them with the eve of the liter- 
ary historian, of the biographer, of the poetical 
and musical critic, and finds similarities between 
them in their similarities and dissimilarities. On 
this point, I will not presume to give an opinion 
—but I think. with all submission, that, had it 
pleased Gervinus to select some other poet, sav. 
Schiller, for instance, his keen perception would 
have been quite as successful in establishing par- 
allels. 

It is, however, a gratifying fact that. in this 
age of rifled cannon and of plundered*—but I 
must not say all that I mean—there should be 
published books like this one by Gervinus, and 
that you should place at my disposal the columrs 
of your paper, which are devoted to the pressing 
interests of the day, to descant upon it at such 
an unbecoming and extravagant length. Re- 
ceive as my thanks the assurance that I have 
passed over in silence much more than I have ut- 
tered, without, on that account, making the least 
pretension to be considered “master of style.” 


® The original is: ‘“‘in der Zeit der gezogenen Kanonen und 
ungezogenen.—”” The play upon the words, “gezogenen” and 
“ungezogenen ,” it is utterly impossible to render literally. 
Not to lose the joke altogether I have given it another turn— 
for which I trust I shall not incur the censure of the genial 
and accomplished author.—Translator. 





The Lied and the Sonata. 

The following instructive observations, to which 
we alluded in our last, are prefixed to the programme 
of the third “Historical Recital” of Mme. Ritter and 
Mr. Mills. They are plainly from the pen of Mr. 


Ritter. 
THE GERMAN LIED. 

Perhaps in no musical form do we find the indi- 
vidual, characteristic traits of nationality more dis- 
tinctly pronounced than in the song. Melody, 
rhythm, harmonious treatment, tendency to the use 
of major or minor modes, every thing concurs to 
stamp the song as belonging eminently to this or 
that nation. Thus the modern German “Lied,” so 
original and even peculiar in its melodious construc- 
tion, so rich and characteristic in its rhythmic and 
harmonious treatment of the pianoforte accompani- 
ment, occupies a anique place in the forms of modern 
musical culture. 

German composers, urtil the latter part of the 18th 
century, published many compositions forthe voice 
with an accompaniment for pianoforte, but being en- 
tirely under the influence of Italian music, their songs 
have no character whatever; they waver between the 
cut of the aria, of the canzonet and that of the song 
form. ‘The effect produced is either heavy and dall, 
or empty and insignificant. It was not until the 
great masters, Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven, had 
unveiled the possibilities of modern German musical 
genius, and that the great poets Goethe and Schiller 
tempted composers with their immortal poems, that 
the German Lied received a higher poetical meaning. 
A modern writer says : 

“Schubert raised the Lied to the height of a great 
work of art; before his time, melody alone was re- 
quired of a song composer; he was the first tg enter 
thoroughly into the meaning of the poem he intended 
to treat, and to hold the poet’s intention as sacred. 
So true, so entirely original, so comprehensive was 
this great genius, that in the enormous number of 
sorgs he composed, we find almost every possible 
human emotion sketched in tone, with unrivalled 
beantv and power ; and with what deep feeling ! 

‘* Beethoven gave his genius to song upon occasion ; 
but these longing moods of mind which become ten- 
der little songs with others, he fashioned into great 
adagios ; his songs needed the large territory of the 
complete orchestra. : 

“ Mendelssohn,in the Lied, preferred poems of which 
the feeling kept within the bounds of pleasant grace- 
fulness, to those in which the stormy waves of pas- 
sion threatened danger to the fragile barque of song. 
He chose rather to break with the poet than to sin 
against lovely agreeability. 

“Schumann,the greatest Lied composer since Schu- 
bert, is broad, impassioned, yet in the highest degree 
feminine in feeling,—romantic, oriental even in col- 
oring, his wonderful imaginatlon sometimes leads 
him beyond the strict outlines of legal forms ; and vet 
a lover of this greatly gifted master can but rejoice in 
the Inxnriant, lyrical and dramatic life that sometimes 
leads him to transgress the common boundaries.” 

The highest flower of an art like music—an ever 
progressive art, an art that has not yet attained its 
highest point of culmination, like painting and sculp- 
tnre—is almost always the last flower. And as gen- 
uine originality always first devetops itself from what 
has preceded it, so the Lied of Robert Franz un- 
doubtedly sprang from that of Schubert and Schu- 
mann. As this intelligent, scholarly, gifted compo- 
ser is fortunately yet living, and as there is no meas- 
ure of length in art, we will avoid asking whether he 
has or has not equalled or surpassed those who went 
before him, but will be gratefal that we have him 
also. 

Many members of the school called, in the slang of 
the fenilleton, that of the “Music of the future,” have 
essayed their powers in the Lied form. Liszt has 
written many songs, the majority of which are over- 
strained, harsh and impracticable for the singer ; but 
a few among them are rare jewels of the purest water. 

The short extract on the programme from Wag- 
ner’s “Lohengrin,” is given as an admirable speci- 
men of what this composer can accomplish in a sim- 
ple, melodious, pathetic vein—when he chooses. 

THE SONATA. 

The keyed instrument, with its different forms and 
names, such as Spinet, Clavichord, Virginal, Harp- 
sichord, Clavier, Cembalo, Clavecin, Fluegel, until 
it became in our days, the Pianoforte, has been since 
the beginning of the 16th centery, when it first ap- 
peared in a tolerably perfect and useful shape, the 
favorite instrament of composers and amateurs ; and 
since that time it has had no small influence on the 
development of musical art in general. The Piano- 
forte (we here use the term in its general sense) pos- 
sesses a technique of its own, and consequently, mu- 
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sic written for it must necessarily be adapted to this 
peculiar mechanism. In the literature of pianoforte 
music, from its bezinning until our time, we find 
every form of composition assimilated to the peculi- 
arities of this universal instrument ; the Improvisa- 
tion, Fantasia, Prelude, Toceata, Etude, with their 
loose forms ; the distinct, rhythmical, measured forms 
of old and new dances, such as the Gavotte, Sara- 
bande, Anglaise, Courante, Gigue, Allemande, Bour- 
rée, Menuetto, Polonaise, Valse, Mazurka, etc. ; 
melodies with variations; the complicated contra- 
puntal Fugue and Canon; the Suite of Bach and 
Handel ; the Sonata of Mozart, Haydn and Beetho- 
ven, etc., ete. These constitute a store of musical 
treasures, which, while they show us the different 
changes in form and taste, the growth and rich- 
ness of musical minds, also enable us to follow 
the composer to his own individual poetical regions. 
Of all the forms of pianoforte music, none is so great, 
so noble and in its ideal contents so rich and deep as 
the Sonata ; it is the point of culmination of all in- 
strumenta music. It hecomes the Symphony when 
adapted to the manifold Orchestra. The Sonata is 
a composition in two, three and four movements, 
each different in Tempo, Rhythm, Key and Melodi- 
ous character, which by means of contrast, variety, 
etc, gives to the hearer a picture of ideal inward hu- 
man life. 

About the end of the 16th century, the word Sona- 
ta was first employed to designate, yenerally, comps- 
sitions intended to be played by instruments, while 
canzone was applied to those intended for the human 
voice. Then the forms of instrumental music were 
entirely copied from those of vocal music ; and only 
towards the middle of the 17th century instrumental 
music began to create its own peculiar forms. The 
first Sonatas were composed for the violin and pub- 
lished in 1681 by Henry Biber, chapel-master at Salz- 
burg. In 1683 the great violinist Corelli published 
12 Sonatas for the Violin, Bassand Clavichord. The 
first Sonata for the Clavier, however, of significance 
in the development of this form was composed and 
published in 1696, by Kuhnau, the predecessor of J. 
S. Bach as cantor at the Leipzig Thomas School. 
Mattheson of Hamburg, the author of many works on 
the science of Music, published, in 1713, a Sonata 
“dedicated to the person who can play it the best.” 
Tominico Scarlatti, 1683-1760, composed and pub- 
lished over 30 Sonatas, fresh, humorous, and elegant 
in form ; this composer’s Sonatas consist of one 
movement. 

Durante, born 1693, published six Sonatas in two 
movements each; the first he calls studio, and the 
second divertimento. Though many a composer 
wrote and published Sonatas during the first part of 
the 18th century, they have all heen surpassed by 
the works of Ph. E. Bach, 1714-1788, the son of J. 
S. Bach. Ph. E. Bach may be rightly considered as 
the composer who gave its lasting form to our mod- 
ern Sonata. Haydn and Moaart, so great, so origi- 
nal, perfected the Sonata form of Bach, while they 
acknowledged the merit of this master’s works; they 
gave to every movement of the Sonata a deeper, 
ideal meaning. The charming Sonatas of Clementi 
must also be mentioned here. Beethoven brought 
the form of the Sonata to its highest perfection, as 
indeed every other form of instrumental music. 





New Musical Books. 


The Saturday Review gives us a glimpse, as fol- 
lows, of several musical books, just published in 
Germany : 


Ludwig Nohl’s “Sketchbook” consists of various 
essays on music, giving a general survey of the pres- 
ent state of musical matters at Munich, now one of 
the European centres of the art, in virtue of the King 
of Bavaria’s patronage and amateurship. As all the 
world knows, the royal taste is the reverse of ortho- 
dox, which may or may not be a deplorable circum- 
stance in itself, but has at all events the advantage 
of securing new ideas a fair chance for existence. 
Few innovators in art or any other department of hu- 
man activity have propounded their views under swch 
favorable circumstances as Herr Wagner. If not an 
entire convert to Wagner’s theories, Nohl is a decid- 
ed admirer of his practice. His e'aborate essay on 
the composer’s last work, ‘The Mastersingers,” is the 
most interesting part of his volume, the rather as it 
will probably be a very long time before this opera is 
performed out of Germany. 

“Reminiscences of Mendelssohn,” by the celebra- 
ted actor Devrient; form an acceptable supplement to 
the volumes of correspondence published by the fam- 


ily, but go only a very little way towards supplying. 


the desideratum of a complete biography. The pe- 
riod of Devrient’s chief intimacy with Mendelssohn 
was that of Mendelasohn’s youth, when he was be- 
tween thirteen and twenty-one, and consequently that 





when information respecting him is of least impor- 
tance. Much that naturally appears delightful in the 
biographer’s recollection seems trivial in his narra- 
tive ; we are, however, indebted to him for some 
really interesting glimpses of the interior of the Men- 
delssohn household, and of the method pursued with 
Felix’s education. Some casual sketches of other 
notabilities are graphic; Zelter’s ruggedness is well 
portrayed; and so is the languid conceit which Heine 
affected in society. There is an amusing picture of 
Varnhagen—his _ wife’s Boswell—hovering at a re- 
spectful distance around that intellectual queen of 
Berlin society, and eagerly inquiring after any re- 
mark of hers which had failed to reach him. After 
Mendelssohn’s departure from Berlin, his intercourse 
with Devrient was of necessity only epistolary, and 
his few letters, though interesting, cannot be compar- 
ed with those addressed to his own family. There is 
no stronger symptom of the goodness of Mendels- 
sohn’s heart than the inspiration which always came 
over him when his powers were invoked for the en- 
tertainment of his own circle. After several years 
Mendelssohn returned to Berlin at the invitation of 
Frederick William IV-, who expected the regenera- 
tion of Prussian music at his hands. With an in- 
stinctive perception of the situation, Mendelssohn 
wished to abandon this ill-starred project from the 
first, and it was chiefly in deference to Devrient’s ad- 
vice that he persisted in the undertaking which event- 
ually occasioned him so much chagrin His 1esigna- 
tion again interrupted his personal relations with his 
biographer. It should be added that the irritable as 
well as the amiable side of Mendelssohn’s nature is 
brought out in this sketch, but that the portrait gains 
thereby more in vividness, than it loses in attractive- 
ness. 

Wasielewski, the meritorious biographer of Schu- 
mann, has produced another work which will be 
highly appreciated by musicians. The first part con- 
tains a history of violins and violin makers, the sec- 
ond and more extensive is devoted to composers and 
performers on the instrument. Violinists have in 
general been the most erratic of the musical fraterni- 
ty, and the romantic incidents of their lives will be 
found such as to repay others besides strictly musical 
readers for perusing Wasielewski’s biography. 

Albert Hahn’s edition of Mozart’s “Requiem” com- 
prises a commentary, a comparison of variations be- 
tween the standard edition and the original manu- 
script, a new German translation, and a very dispar- 
aging criticism of the old one, which certainly appears 
a conspicuous exception to the usual fidelity and 
spirit of versions in this langnage. 

“Musical Character-Portraits,”by Otto Gumprecht, 
are a series of essays on Schubert, Weber, Mendels- 
sohn, Rossini, Auber, and Meyerbeer. They are 
very pleasant reading, and the criticism is genial and 
liberal, but seems to embody the floating mass of 
popular opinion with little pretension to originality. 

A new edition of Wasielewski’s “Life of Schu- 
man” is enriched with some letters not previously 
published. The work in its present form is hardly 
adapted for the American public, but now that Schu- 
mann’s music is beginning to be known among us, 
we apprehend that an abridgment of it might be at- 
tempted with success. It is a far more interesting 
book than Von Hellborn’s ‘‘Life of Schubert,” which 
has been translated twice over. Schubert’s existence 
was 80 retired, and his intimacies were of so common- 
place a nature, that his biography hardly discloses a 
trace of the opulence of fancy and feeling which he 
must certainly have possessed. Schumann was him- 
self the most reserved of men, but his circle of ac- 
quaintance was wide, his biography has been under- 
taken while his memory is still fresh, an extensive 
correspondence has been preserved, many incidents 
in his life were peculiarly adapted to elicit traits of 
character, and from all these cireumstances combined 
we obtain a vivid and tolerably complete portrait. 
As a psychological study, his nnostentatious figure is 
more interesting than the fascinating personality of 
Mendelssohn, or the adventurous career of Weber. 
There is not in the whole range of biography an in- 
stance of an artist’s life more purely and simply con- 
secrated to art. 

Herr C. B. Bitter has supplemented his valuable 
biography of Sebastian Bach by an account of that 
great musician’s hardly less famous son Emanuel, 
and the brothers of the latter. The work is partly 
biographical, partly musical, but technical details 
preponderate, and it is not likely to be much referred 
to except by musical readers. The penury of bio- 
graphical details is the sufficient apology for this meth- 
od of treatment. Emanuel Bach’s life was tranquil 
and uneventful ; the nature of the compositions to 
which he devoted himself precluded his becoming a 
conspicuous public character like Gluck, or a popular 
idol like Weber or Rossini; and although his con- 
temporaries rendered the fullest homage to his genius, 
they have preserved hardly any particulars of his 





life. His reputation has considerably declined since 
his death, and Herr Bitter appears to a certain extent 
in the character of a vindicator and apologist. At 
the same time he does not spare what he regards as 
the shortcomings of his hero, whose great service, ac- 
cording to him, is to have adapted his father’s style 
of composition to the technical improvements effected 
in his own days. The elder brother, Friedemann 
Bach, adhered obstinately to the manner of his father,. 
whose genius he was unable to rival. He thus fell 
behind the world in every sense, and died in distress, 
partly occasioned by his own impracticable temper 
and dissipated habits. Johann Christian, the young- 
er brother, followed an opposite course. Greedy of 
gain and careless of renown, he devoted his fine tal- 
ents to the gratification of the frivolous taste of his 
day, and has been requited by the total oblivion of 
posterity. The wide diffusion and long persistence 
of musical talent in the race of Bach is a most curi- 
ous phenomenon, and justifies the elaborate research 
which Herr Bitter has bestowed upon the family 
genealogy. 














Music Abrowd. 
London. 


Passion WEEK Oratorios.—The Messiah was 
performed in London every night during Passion. 
week, Saturday excepted. On Monday it was given 
at Exeter Hall by the National Choral Society, un- 
der Mr. G. W. Martin’s direction. The soloists 
were Miss Arabella Smythe, Miss Palmer, Mr. Sim; 
Reeves, and Mr. Lander. Mr. Reeves’s appearance 
in the hall for the.first time this season was heartily 
welcomed by a crowded audience. He sang as 
grandly as ever, and made the customary profound 
impression in the “Passion” music and “Thou shalt 
dash them.” The audience would have had the lat- 
ter again, but Mr. Reeves was true to his laudable 
principle and declined. Pitch half a tone lower. 

On Tuesday Mr. Barnby gave the “Sacred Orato- 
rio” in St James’s Hall, with Mme. Lemmens-Sher- 
rington, Miss Annie Sinclair, Miss Julia Elton, Mr. 
Sims Reeves, Mr. Winn, and Mr. Lewis Thomas ca 
principals. Pitch ‘Diapason normal.” 

On Wednesday the Sacred Harmonic Society gave 
the work in Exeter Hall, with Mme. Sherrington, 
Mme. Sainton-Dolby, Mr. Vernon Righy, and Sig- 
nor Foli as soloists. Mr. Costa being absent from 
England, the oratorio was well sustained by his 
locum tenens, M. Sainton, 

On Thursday Exeter Hall was again thrown open 
to a Messiah audience, the performers being the choir 
of the Tonic Sol-fa Association, conducted by Mr. 
T. Gardner, with Mme. Sherrington, Miss Julia El- 
ton, Mr. Nelson Varley, and Signor Foli as chief 
singers. 

On Friday performances took place at the Royal 
Amphitheatre, Holborn, the artists announced being 
Miss Rose Hersee, Miss Palmer, Mr. Larwill, Mr. 
Maybrick, and H_ rr Formes, whose farewell perform- 
ance it was stated to be. We understand, however, 
that the great German basso did not appear. Mr. C. 
J. Hargitt conducted, and Mr. Carrodus led the or- 
chestra.—At the Standard Theatre selections from 
the Messiah, Stabat Mater, and Judas Maccabeus 
took place. Among those who took part were Mme. 
Bodda-Pyne, Mme. Rudersdorff, Mme. Patey-Why- 
tock, Mme. Zuliani, Mr. G. Patey, and Mr. Wilbye 
Cooper. The band was a large one, and Herr Mey- 
er Lutz was conductor.—At the Britannia a sacred 
performance was given, consis‘ing of the Messiah. 
Mr. Kingsbury was the conductor, and Mlle. Lieb- 
hart, Miss Julia Derby, Mr. Vernon Rigby, and Mr. 
Thomas were the principal singers. Tho band was 
composed of well-known musicians. —Selections from 
Elijah, The Messiah, and Stabat Mater were given at 
the New East London, in which Mme. Florence 
Lancia, Miss Zerbini, Elliott Galer, and Mr. A. Cook 
took part.—On Friday also the Stabat Mater of Ros- 
sini was given in St. James’s Hall, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Jennings, who had for principals Mmes. 
Banks, Cole, Franklein, and Wynne, Messrs. Carl 
Stepan, Mason, and George Perren. 


Royat Itattan Opera.—The Opera-season com- 
menced on Tuesday night with Bellini’s Norma, 
which, though very nearly forty years old, is still one 
of the most popular of lyrie tragedies. 

All the world, or, at least, all the musical world, 
knows that Mr. Gye and Mr. Mapleson have gone 
into partnership ; and it might have been anticipated 
that the opening night would be used as an occasion 
for exhibiting, at any rate to a certain extent, the 
united strength of the two companies. This, howev- 
er, was notthecase. . . . 

The chief parts of the opera were thus distributed : 
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Norma, Mile. Tietjens ; Adalgisa, Mile. Sinico ; Pol- 
lio, Signor Mongini; Oroveso, Signor Foli. ‘That 


since Mme. Grisi has left the stage Mile. Tietjens, | 


though a German, is now the only absolutely accept- 
able Norma can hardly be denied. Her voice ap- 
peared very much fatigued, but her performance gen- 
erally exhibited those qualities for which it has long 
been favorably noted. . . 
On Thursday night, there was a very effective 
eee ge of Rigoletto, with Mme. Vanzini, Signor 
fongini, Mr. Santley, Mile. Scalchi, and Signor 
Foli in the principal characters.—Mus. World, Apr.3. 
Fidelio, on Saturday mght, drew an audience 
which. to judge by the look of the house, outnumber- 
ed the audiences brought by Norma and Rigoletto put 
together. Signor Arditi was once more at the head 
of the orchestra, and the execution of the overture 
(the magnificent Leonora No. 3) was so fine that the 
audience called for it again, with such unmistakable 
enthusiasm that, long as it is, it had to be repeated 
from the first note of the introduction to the end of 
the allegro. The entire performance, however, in- 
strumental and vocal, was of the very best, the value 
of the newly-organized chorus being convincingly 
demonstrated in the wonderful episode of the tempo- 
rarily enfranchised prisoners (which, by the way, did 
not get ‘a hand” of applause), and the prodigious 
* finale of the second act, nothing less grand and in- 
spiriting than which could possibly have prevented 
the unequalled scene of the dungeon, immediately 
preceding it, from being other than an anti-climax, 
seeing that the dramatic interest culminates with the 
duet between Florestan and Leonora-Fidelio—at 
once his deliverer and faithful wife. Mlle. Tietjens, 
having completely recovered from her indisposition, 
gave one of her noblest representations of Fidelio, her 
performance of which sublime character, however, is 
too well known to make it necessary that we should 
dwell in detail upon any part of it. Enough that the 
lady to whom for years we are exclusively indebted 
for occasional representations of Beethoven’s one 
dramatic work (to say nothing of Cherubini’s Medea, 
Gluck’s /phigenia in Tauride, and other masterpieces), 
has rarely done more to prove that, while she is in 
possession of her exceptional means, /%delio must 
still, of necessity, form part of the operatic repertory. 
The Florestan of the evening was Signor Bulterini 
(one of Mr. Mapleson’s most recent importations), a 
gentleman who owns a powerful tenor voice, which 
by husbanding a little more carefully he might use to 
much better purpose. He sang too loudly from first 
to last, and thus missed an opportanity of impressing 
the audience with Florestan’s impassioned soliloquy 
in the dangeon scene. Otherwise he was correct 
enough and had fairly acquainted himself with the 
music. A more satisfactory Don Pizarro than Mr. 
Santley, as we have had frequent occasions of de- 
claring, is not now to be named. No one since the 
late Staudig] in his prime has sung the music so well, 


and even Standigl in his prime did not sing it better. | 


In the small but by no means unimportant character 
of Marcellina Mile. Sinico was, as she never fails to 
be, perfect; and in Mr. Charles Lyall she enjoyed 
the co-operation of a Jacquino, who not only knows 
the music thoroughly, but gives significance to the 
part by acting alike unobtrusive and sensible. Sig- 
nor Foli, as times go, 1s perhaps as good a Rocco as 
could be chosen, and Signor Campi is more than re- 
spectable as the Minister, who does not appear until 
the last finale. Besides the overture, the exquisite 
quartet in the first scene (Miles. Tietjen and Sinico, 
Signor Foli, and Mr. Lyall) was encored and repeat- 
ed, while after the great scene of the dungeon—the 
quartet, the deliverance of Florestan by the interven- 
tion of Leonora with a loaded pistol, and the raptu- 
rous duet between the devoted pair, once more united 
—Mlle. Tietjens, Signor Bulterini, Signor Foli, and 
Mr. Santley had to appear before the lamps to be 
newly and warmly applauded, The opera was lis- 
tened to throughout with an interest that could not 
be misunderstood. It was wise on the part of the 
management to produce it thus early, inasmuch as 
when the wandering stars who are the chief attrac 
tions of the “fashionable’”’ season have arrived, Beet- 
hoven and his /tde/io must perforce be laid aside. 

The opera on Monday was 7// Trovatore. What 
about // Trovatore? Thus much and no more :— 
Mile. Tietjens played Leonora, Mile. Scalchi played 
Azucena, Signor Mongini played Manrico, Signor 
Foli played Ferrando, and Mr. Santley played Count 
di Luna; Mr. Santley was compelled to repeat “Tl 
halen ;” Signor Mongini was compelled to repeat 
“Ah si, ben mio ;” Mlle: Tietjeris, Signor Mongini, 
and the chorus, and the orchestra, were compelled 
to repeat the “Miserere ;” there was a fall house, and 
there was a great dealofapplause. Voila tout. Those 
who want any more about // Trovatore may refer to 
divers precious volumes of the Musical World, where- 
in they will find enough and to spare. 


appearance for the season as Linda, in Linda di Cha- 
mouni. Her reception was highly flattering, and de- 
servedly so, for she is singing even better than when 
| she was lastamong us. Signor Naudin (his first ap- 
pearance) was Carlo; Signor Ciampi (his also), the 
Marchese ; Signor Bagagiolo (his), the Prefetto; 
Mile. Sealchi, Pierotto ; and Mr. Santley, Antonio. 
—Times, April 7. 

Un Thursday evening the ‘‘77uquenots” was given 
with a very strong cast, as it included the three prime 
donne at present in London. The exacting demands 
on Mile. Tietjens’s voice in this opera showed more 
strongly than ever how much she needs repose, as at 
times her fatigue was painfully apparent, notably so 
in the duet with Marce/ in the third act, or the second 
as it was made last evening. Clever as Mllev de 
Murske is in executing such music as that allotted to 
Margarita di Valois, we prefer Mile. Sinico’s bright 
metallic voice in this character. Of course her sing- 
ing lent an importance to the part, which forced a 
recognition from a very apathetic audience,who never 
appear to recognize how beautiful is the music writ- 
ten for the Queen. The music allotted to Urban be- 
ing too low for Mlle. Vanzini’s voice, was raised, a 
very questionable proceeding. In the air, “Nobil 
Donna,” Mile. Vanzini was very successful, but in 
the interpolated cavatina, “No non giammai scommet- 
to,” her singing left much to be desired. Signor 
Mongini was in magnificent voice, and, as Raoul, 
showed clearly that he has succeeded in checking his 
exuberant style. At times, of course, a tenore robusto 
is absolutely necessary in this opera, and here of 
course this artist has no living rival, but we were 
much gratified to find the great progress he has made 
in the delivery of the passages requiring more expres- 
sion than strength. Mr. Santley has exchanged his 
part of Nevers for that of San Bris, by which the 
former is left in the hands of Sig. Tagliafico, who, 
though a conscientious artist, has not now the power 
to sing exactly the notes set down for him by the 
composer. Je Nevers has not much to do, but Mr. 
Santley has made the part peculiarly his own, and 
therefore any other artist is heard at a disadvantage. 
Signor Bagagiolo’s voice is not sufficiently powerful 
for the music of Murcel, but nevertheless he did his 
best, and that successfully. The choruses were given 
with much precision, and with the exception of the 
grand chorus of the ‘Benediction des Poignards,” 
faultlessly sung. In the earlier part of this chorus 
there was a want of decision which was apparent to 
all. The Guards band also at the end of the second 
act were rather at fault in the opening of the instru- 
mental portion of the bridal chorus. Taken howev- 
et as a whole, the performance was satisfactory. 

“Linda” is to be repeated to-morrow, the “J7u- 
guenots” on Monday, “Fidelio” on Tuesday, and we 
are promised “7/ Flauto Magico” on Thursday.—Or- 
chestra, April 9. 


The Monnay Porutar Concerts were conclud- 
ed for the season by an entertainment that was ad- 
vertised to be for the “Director’s benefit.” The three 
principal pianists—Mme. Arabella Goddard, Mme. 
Schumann and Mr. Halle—all took part in it, play- 
ing together Bach’s Concerto in D minor, with quin- 
tet accompaniment. Herr Joachim (who played su- 
perbly), Signor Piatti, Master Arthur Le Jeune and 
Miss Edith Wynne, all appeared, and the programme 
was made up of masterpieces. The list of works 
performed during the past season, the eleventh, shows 
how wide is the tield explored in these valuable con- 
certs. Beethoven has been most frequently perform- 
ed, next in order comes Mendelssohn, and then Mo- 
zart; while Bach, by reason of his green o!d age, 
and Schubert, for his fresh youthfulness, follow at a 
dead heat. Boccherini, Cherubini, Corelli, Dussek, 
Handel, Haydn, Hummel, Marcello, Molique, Por- 
pora, Schumann, Tartini, Weber and W6lfl, have all 
been represented. As if to atone for the absence of 
Spohr from this goodly catalogue; Herr Joachim 
brought forward at the last concert, not included in 
the list, two movements by the great violin compos- 
er. The increasing popularity of these concerts is 
the most hopeful sign of the times for English music. 
We cannot praise too highly the instrumental por- 
tions, but we should like to see more variety in the 
vocal music. Nota werd can be said against Schu- 
bert’s songs, for which the Director shows a landable 
partiality. But Schubert wrote some 900; why do 
we not hear more than about nine! It is true 
that the vocal music is cnly intended as a relief to 
the instrumental. Bat as the audience is composed 
to a great extent of the same individuals at every 
concert, it is a questionable relief to always hear the 
same song. Itis a reproach to singers that their 
repertoire is so much more limited than that of plav- 
ers. A few years ago, a lady, who used constantly 
to appear at the Monday Popular Concerts, was in 
| the habit of always begging her hearers to “Name 








On Tuesday Mile. Ilma de Murska made her first | the glad day,” and in the season that has just closed 





another lady has heen asking as perseveringly, “Ah ! 
why do we love ?”—Atheneum, March 27. 
The Partnarmonic Society,)which has given 
its concerts at the Hanover Square Rooms since the 
year 1833, gave its first concert of the present season 
on Wednesday evening at St. James’s Hall. The 
reason for the change in the locale cannot be given 
in better words than in those of the historical and an- 
alytical programme written by Mr. G. A. Macfarren 
for the society. ‘The time has come when the old- 
est of the musical societies of London must no long- 
er address its efforts to the gratification of any circle 
less than that of the whole round of music lovers in 
the city where its concerts are held. It has therefore 
once more changed its locality to meet that demand 
of the time which itself has prompted.” On the oth- 
er hand there are some who think that the removal 
of these entertainments from Hanover Square Rooms, 
the best in London for sonority, and, in our opinion, 
sufficiently large for the enjoyment of a refined and 
finished orchestral performance, is a perilous experi- 
ment. It is to be hoped that the pecuniary results 
may reslize the sanguine expectations of the society, 
but that art will be a gainer by the effects of an or- 
chestral performance in St. James’s Hall is question- 
able. ‘In the attempt to popularize art,” said 
Holmes, the biographer of Mozart, there is “danger 
of vulgarizing it; for, in a large assembly of persons 
in London, attracted by rival star singers and soloists, 
the sensual will always prevail over the intellectual.” 
At all the monster classical orchestral concerts given 
in Exeter Hall and at the Crystal Palace, before a 
mixed audience, there is less discrimination than 
wisdom in the applause, and we have more than 
once witnessed a‘ very mediocre singer carry away 
the honors of the concert, in which a very czeditable 
performance of a classical orchestral composition 
was comparatively unnoticed. Then, too, in a very 
large audience of various tastes, partizans of vocalists 
and soloists frequently persist in recalls and encores, 
and thus outrage the feelings of the cultivated ama- 
teur and the professional auditor. Let us hope that 
no such results may arise from the change that has 
taken place, in the removal of the society’s concerts 
from Hanover Square to St. James’s Hall. Indeed 
that the directors have shown their wisdom in the 
change would seem to be proved by the increase in 
the number of subscribers, and by the crowded and 
fashionable audience. Mr. G. W. Cusins, the con- 
ducter, was warmly greeted on his entering the or- 
chestra. The programme was rich and varied. 

Symphony in G minor...... cocccessscccvccescee WOClM. 

Scena ed Aria. ‘“Crudele! ah né mio bene,” “Non mi 

dir.” (Ti Don Giovanni)......eeeeee. eee sence Mozart. 
Mile. Anna Regan (her first appearance in England). 
Concerto for Violin. ......0...ceeeeeeeceeeeee thoven. 
Violin, Herr Joachim. 
Scena e Cavatsna, ‘‘Salve! dimora casta e pura’ (Faust). 





Gounod. 
Mr. Vernon Rigby. Violin Obbligato, Mr. V. Collins. 
Overture, ““Euryanthe”’...cce..sscccesesvccerecs Weber. 
Sympbony in A minor, (Scotch). ..........Mendelssohn. 
Aria, “Pur dicesti, o bocca bella”. .........ee cee ee Lotti. 
Mile. Anna Regan. 

Solos for Violin, a, Abendlied............... Schumann, 
» Loure. Sissel Seb. Bach 


Allegro in E, 
Violin, Herr Joachim. 
Overture, “Lodolska”’. ..........cccrecccvoves Cherubini. 

Each movement of the symphony by Woelfl, a 
composer well known by pianoforte players, particu- 
larly for his celebrated sonata, the “Ne plus Ultra,” 
is replete with melody, and beautifully rhythmical. 
We were particularly pleased with the minuet, which, 
however, seems. to he taken from the canon of 
Haydn’s Oxford Symphony, in E minor. The above 
symphony and the remainder of the orchestral pieces 
were carefully conducted by Mr. Casing The band, 
with a few additional stringed instruments, is still 
too weak for St. James’s Hall. The brass wind in- 
struments, generally, are too powerful. The chiaro- 
scuro of concert orchestral performances is of a more 
refined and delicate nature than that required in the 
performance of dramatic music in a large theatre,and 
this distinction so strictly observed on the continent, 
seems to have escaped the.attention of our best con- 
ductors of London bands. | Beethoven’s concerto for 
violin was magnificently rendered by Herr Joachim. 
Of his performance of a concerto with which he made 
his debut in 1844 it is almost unnecessary now to re- 
mark that he played it in a splendid style; his ca- 
denzas were admirably constructed and marvellously 
executed. The first part closed with Weber’s overture 
to “Euryanthe,” given with immense spirit by the 
band. Mendelssohn’s symphony in A minor (the 
Scotch) was the great feature of the Second part. All 
its marvellous beauties were fully developed under 
Mr. Cusins’s carefal guidance. A dreamy morceau 
by Schumann (the Abendlied) and a Loure and Pre- 
Inde in E by Bach were the pieces assigned to Herr 
Joachim in this part, and the concert closed with 
Cherubini’s overture to “Lodoiska.”’” The novelty of 
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the concert was the lady vocalist. Her voice is a 
ure soprano, and though not powerful, it is pleasing 
in quality. Mlle. Regan, we presume, is a German 
lady; she has been well instructed, sings with feeling 
and taste, with a modest shake, and perfect intona- 
tion. Her singing of Mozart’s aria, though deficient 
in dramatic expression, was a very conscientious in- 
terpretation of the author. In the simple aria of 
Lotti, accompanied by Mr. Cusins at the pianofore, 
she was equally successful. Altogether this debu- 
tante made a favorable impression. Mr. Rigby is 
rising, deservedly, into public favor.—Orchestra, 
March 13. 
Subjoined is the programme of the second concert: 


Symphony, No. 2, in C........+6+ UTE Schumann. 
Recit. e Aria. ‘‘Che faré senza Eurydice”’.......... Gluck, 
Concerto in G MiINOr...... cece ee ee cece eee Mendelssohn. 
Recit. e Aria, ‘‘Mi tradi quell’alma ingrata”’.... sMozart. 
Overture, ‘‘The Wedding of Camacho”’..... Mendelssohn. 
Symphony, No. 8, in F...ece. see seceeaveeee Beethoven. 
Song, ‘‘Marguerite’’......... Schubert. 
Overture, ‘‘Zauberfléte”.......ce0. sc seeeeeeeeee Mozart. 





Schumann’s symphony (perhaps his best) was ad- 
mirably playéd, and beth more liked and more ap- 
plauded than on the occasion of its first production 
by the Philharmonic Society, five years since. Mme. 
Schumann played Mendelssohn’s concerto, on a 
Broadwood pianoforte, and was “recalled” at the 
conclusion of her very energetic performance. The 
early overture of Mendelssohn was not, by any means, 
so well played as the symphony ; but its spirit and 
beauty shone out, nevertheless. 

At the third concert, Herr Reinecke is to play Mo- 
zart’s pianoforte concerto in D, and an overture from 
his pen, entitled Kénig Manfred, will be given. The 
symphonies at this concert are to be Schubert’s in B 
minor (unfinished), and Beethoven’s in C minor.— 
Mus. World, April 10. 


CrystaL Patace. The finest of Schubert’s Sym- 
phonies, the ninth, and Mozart’s exquisite ‘“Zauber- 
fléte” Overture were both rendered with noteworthy 
perfection at last Saturday’s Crystal Palace Concert. 
But the accompaniments to Mendelssohn’s D minor 
Concerto were played with an amount of careless 
coarseness that reminded the hearer how difficult it is 
for a conductor to excel in more than one branch of 
his art. The man who directs to admiration the in- 
terpretation of a purely orchestral work rarely pays 
sufficient attention to the requirements of a singer or 
solo-player. The piano part of Mendelssohn’s Con- 
certo was confided to Mme. Arabella Goddard’s un- 
erring fingers. Wagner’s unjust opinion of Men- 
delssohn, that “he was a man who, having nothing 
to say, said it well,” applies more fitly to Mendels- 
sohn’s admirer Gade, whose overture, “Im Hoch- 
land,” made no effect despite all the cleverness which 
has gone to its composition. The vocal music con- 
tributed to this concert by Mlle. Regan, whose bright 
voice gains on the ear, and by Mr. G. F. Jefferys, a 
basso, who has come out too soon, had no special in- 
terest. To-day’s programme includes the whole of 
Beethoven’s “Prometheus” music. The advertise- 
ment states that it will be heard in its entirety “prob- 
ably for the first time in England.”—Athen., April 3. 


Lerpsic.—The programme of the twentieth and 
last Gewandhaus Concert consisted exclusively of 
works by Beethoven, namely, the “Kyrie,” “Gloria,” 
“Sanctus,” and ‘“‘Benedictus,” from the Mass in C 
major, and the Ninth Symphony. The solo singers 
were Miles. Strauss, Borée, Herren Rebling and 
Ehrke. 





Konicsperc.—According to annual custom, a 
performance of Graun’s Tod Jesu was given by the 
Musical Society on Good Friday. 

Mannueim.—Die Meistersinger was tolerably sue- 
cessful in its first production, but in consequence of 
the indignation created by Herr R. Wagner’s pamph- 
let, entitled Ueber das Judenthum in der Musik (On 
the Jewish Element in Music), the opera was violently 
hissed at the fourth performance. The majority of 
the local papers are exceedingly wroth against the 
champion of the Future. 


Sr. Pererspurc.—Mme. Adelina Patti selected 
Don Pasquale for her benefit. Bouquets of incredible 
size were presented her in the course of the evening, 
bouquets as big round as tables, at each of which half 
a dozen persons might easily sit. In addition to 
these.monster specimens of the florist’s art, there was 
an absolute deluge of smaller nosegays, separate flow- 
ers, and wreaths, from the side boxes. The value of 
these floral tributes of homage at this time of the 
year could not be less than 4000 roubles! The fair 
artist’s admirers offered her also a pair of ear-rings 
and a brooch, in the shape of a butterfly. Some say 





these objects are worth 40,000 roubles; others put 
them down at the more modest sum of 12,000. The 
correct amount lies probably somewhere between the 
two sums. Of course, Mme. Patti accepted these 
substantial tokens of her high popularity in this cap- 
ital. But it appears that there are some ladies who 
are made of sterner stuff,and possess sufficient strength 
of mind to refuse a present of jewelry. Such a fair 
phenomenon is Mlle. Lawrowski. She was singing in 
Glinka’s opera, Life for the Czaar, when the conduc- 
tor handed her first a bouquet and then a bracelet. 
The bouquet she took; the bracelet she declined. 
She said that it would be far better to “give it to the 
poor; as far as she herself was concerned, it went 
against her feelings to accept a present.” If Mlle. 
Lawrowski thought to make capital out of this act of 
self abnegation, she missed her mark, for the audi- 
ence did not at all appear to appreciate it as deserv- 
ing admiration ; quite the contrary. 

On the eve of her departure from St. Petersburg 
Mme. Patti signed an engagement to return there, 
from the 15th of November to the 15th of March, 
‘for the consideration,” it is said, of 200,000 francs. 


Wermar.—Mme. Viardot has completed an ope- 
retta, “Le Dernier des Sorciers,’”’ which has been or- 
chestrated by Liszt, and which is to be played at 
Weimar on the approaching fete-day of the Grand 
Duke. 

Vienna.—It is now definitely settled that the mag- 
nificent new Opera-house will open on the 15th May, 
with Gluck’s Armide. A new ballet, Sardanapal, is 
to be produced in the course of the season. The au- 
thor, Herr Paul Taglioni, will come from Berlin to 
superintend the rehearsals.—Dr. Ferdinand Hiller has 
recently left, after being the object of all sorts of ova- 
tions. The Abbate Franz Liszt, on the other hand, 
has recently arrived. He intends stopping only a 
short time. 

The Lower-Ruine Festivar, at Whitsuntide, 
is to be held this year at Diisseldorf. The pro- 
gramme announces for the first day, Handel’s Joshua. 
Second day, Bach’s Magnificat ; “Spring” and “Au- 
tumn,” from Haydn’s Seasons; Mendelssohn’s Lobge- 
sang. The third day is the so-called Artists’ Con- 
cert. The soloists of the first two days will be Frau 
Soltas of Cassel (soprano), Frau Joachim (alto), 
Herr Vogel of Munich (tenor), Scaria of Dresden 
(bass), and Joseph Joachim (violin). 








Musical Correspondence. 


New York, Aprit 26.—At Mr. Thomas’s 2Ist 
Sunday Concert (April 18) Mme. Lanari and Herr 
Bussmeyer were the soloists, and the orchestral pro- 
gramme included Beethoven’s Coriolanus Overture, 
and two little gems by Schumann and Vogt. 

I find that your printers have made me say that 
Mr. Hoffman played Chopin’s Nocturne in F sharp 
minor” at the Philharmonic; this is a mistake, it 
should have read “F sharp major.” 

These Philharmonic people have again changed 
the programme for the next concert; for some rea- 
son the Hiller Overture has been withdrawn, and the 
“Oberon” substituted, while in addition to this we 
are to have Mendelssohn’s A major (Italian) Sym- 
phony, which was played by the Society at one of 
its concerts last season. 

Mr. Bergner—our admirable violoncellist—gave a 
most enjoyable concert on Tuesday evening at Irving 
Hall. He was assisted by Mr. Von Inten, S. B. 
Mills, Theo. Thomas, Otto Singer, Matzka, Hess, 
Eller, and Miss Josey Hofle. I quote the special 
attractions : 





Piano Trio, D miner, op. 49.........eeeeees Mendelssohn. 
Von Inten, Thomas, Bergner. 

Theme and Variations from Quartet op. 18... . Beethoven. 
2 Romanzen, Oboe and Piano............045. Schumann. 
Messrs, Eller and Singer. 

Ungarische Zigeunerweisen........-sseeeeveees .. Tausig. 
8. B. Mills. 


The beautiful Trio, with the delightful Scherzo, 
was capitally played, as were also the Theme and Va- 
riations from one of Beethoven’s early Quartets. The 
Romances for oboe and pigno were thoroughly Schu- 
mann-like, and consequently enjoyable. Mr. Mills 
played Tausig’s ““Gipsy-music” in a style that was 





wonderful in its force and decision. He received a 
merited encore and responded thereto with Schu- 
mann’s delicious “Des Abends” (from op. 12). Of 
Mr. Bergner’s own playing there is but little to be 
said ; his rare merits as an artist are so well known 
and appreciated that one hesitates to repeat stereo- 
typed words of praise ; suffice it to say, then, that 
his performance (both in his solos and in the Trio 
and Quartet) fully justified his well established rep- 
utation, and that he was greeted with much enthusi- 
asm by a disgracefully small audience. 

Ou Wednesday evening Mme. Parepa-Rosa made 
her re-appearance (after her long illness) in a mis- 
cellaneous concert at Steinway Hall; she was assist- 
ed by A. H. Pease (pianist), Carl Rosa, Mr. Nord- 
blom (a new Swedish tenor), and Messrs. Ferranti 
and Colby. Mme. P. was warmly welcomed and 
sang excellently well, barring a slight tendency to 
sharpness in the upper notes. Mr. Nordblom made 
a favorable impression by his rendering of “Ade- 
laide ;” his voice is clear, pure, and strong, besides 
being well cultivated. ‘The artists whom I have 
named constitute the “Parepa-Rosa Concert Troupe,” 
which is very soon to start for the Western States on 
a tour of some five or six weeks. 

On Thursday evening we had Haydn’s “Creation” 
with Mme. Parepa, Messrs. Simpson and Thomas 
as soloists, and with the assistance of the Mendelssohn 
Union and Theo. Thomas’s orchestra. The whole 
performance was under the direction of the latter gen- 
tleman. Mme. P. was in better voice than on the 
previous evening, but for some reason she excited 
very little enthusiasm and received (comparatively) 
little applause. As for Mr. J. R. Thomas, it would 
be better for himself and the public if he should dis- 
continue singing in oratorios; his voice is not cleir 
and sweet, and he is apt to drawl alarmingly. Mr. 
Simpson did far better and needs only to pronounce 
his words in order to be a most acceptable artist. . 

On Thursday evening, May 6th, we are to have 
the “Messiah” given by the Harmonic Society 
under the direction of F. L. Ritter ; the solos will be 
taken by Mme. Parepa, Miss C. V. Hutchings, Mr. 
Simpson, and Mr. Whitney (of your city). 

On Saturday evening the Liederkranz Society gave 
a capital concert in Steinway Hall. I quote a por- 
tion of the programme : 

Overture, ‘‘Jessonda”’.......seeeesceeee seeeeeees Spohr, 
“Le Trille du Diable,” P. F. and Vln Sonata..... Tartini. 
Messrs. Von Inten and Kopta. 
“Walpurgisnacht”. ...,...+seesseesseee «Mendelssohn. 

The soloists were Mr. Von Inten (piano), Mr. 
Kopta (violin), Mr. Steins basso), Mme. Frederici 
{mezzo ) ; also there was an orchestra of 50, a male 
chorus of about seventy, and a female chorus of near- 
ly the same number. The Walpurgisnacht, which 
was naturally the feature of the evening, was render- 
ed in truly admirable style, although the solos might 
have been more carefully sung; the male chorus, 
however, was simply perfect. : 

Messrs. Von Inten and Kopta played Tartini’s 
quaint Sonata capitally and narrowly escaped an en- 
core. Mr. Von Inten played as his solos a Chopin 
Nocturne in E flat, and [“‘there is but one step,” &c., 
&e.] a Faust Caprice by Bussmeyer ; this latter is 
simply idiotic, and Mr. Von Inten was most injudi- 
cious in coupling such trash with the exquisite Noc- 
turne, which he played with great neatness and deli- 
cacy. Mme. Frederici sang Schubert’s “Wanderer” 
and, being encored, Schumann’s wonderful “riih- 
lingsnacht ;” the accompaniment of the latter was sim- 
ply butchered by the person to whom it was entrust- 
ed. I should recommend him to practice occasion- 
ally in reading. 

1 omitted to mention that on Wednesday evening 
Mr. Hugo Bussmeyer gave an ‘Historical: Soirée 
Musicale” in Steinway’s ware-rooms. He was as- 
sisted by Mr. Kopta, Mr. Von Inten, Mlle. Orloff, 
and Mme. Werner. There were Sonatas by Corel- 
li, Scarlatti, and Tartini, and other morceaux by 
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Mozart, Handel, Schumann, Mendelssohn, Wagner, 
Liszt, and Gounod. Mr. Bussmeyer played, among 
other things, Handel’s “Harmonious Blacksmith” 
and a Jagdlied by Mendelssohn (Lieder ohne worte, 
Bk. I, No. 3) ; the former he did tolerably, but the 
latter was inconceivably bad; he hammers and 
pounds the keys and uses the loud pedal “with per- 
fect looseness.” 

Mr. Theo. Thomas’s series of Sunday Concerts 
closed with the 22d, last evening. These were some 
of the good things : 

Overture, ‘King Stephan”’........scecseceeee Beethoven. 


Scherzo, Reformation Symphony...... .+++.Mendelasohn. 
SURRMNOIUE, » 2 00d660s 0900 v0000bd00s 000000000 Schumann. 
Tarkish March. ......ccccccccccccscssccsecertes Mozart. 
Mile. Josey Hofle and Mr. Wenzel Kopta were the 
soloists. F. 





New Yorx, May 3.—Rossini’s extensively ad- 
vertised and much lauded “Messe Solennelle” was 
produced for the first time on Thursday evening at 
the Academy of Music, was repeated on Friday even- 
ing, and at Steinway Hall on Sunday evening. The 
solos were taken by Miss Kellogg, Mme.-Testa, Sigs. 
Boetti and Antonucci ; the orchestra numbered about 
fifty, and the chorus forty-five(with only ten sopranos). 

There is nothing solemn about the work with the 
exception of its name; written in a florid, highly 
colored style, it is essentially operatic, any thing but 
sacred. The finest number in it is the “UO Salutaris,” 
in which the harmonic changes in the orchestral ac- 
companiment are extremely beautiful and quite fresh. 
This solo was sung in an exceedingly effective way 
by Mme. Testa, who has but little voice, but uses 
that little with great skill. She received a very de- 
cided encore [at the Friday evening’s performance] 
and was the only artist who was so honored. 

Miss Kellogg’s voice is too slender for much ex- 
cept light operas; her singing of the “Crucifixus” 
(which she curiously pronounces cru-che-fixus) was 
but little above mediocrity and elicited very little ap- 
plause. In the “Sanctus” she attempted to touch 
high C, and the result was a facial contortion and a 
positive screech, which was most unmusical. 

The chorus singing was tolerably good, but the 
vocal force was entirely inadequate for the demands 
of the work, the size of the orchestra, and the dimen- 
sions of the building. As regards the instruments, 
the trombones and other brass were too blatant and 
obtrusive, and needed toning down, and the whole 
force—vocal, instrumental—seemed a little out of the 
control of Mr. Maretzek, who conducted the perform- 
ance. 

The “Mass” is to be given in Brooklyn on Thurs- 
day evening of this week, and again at the Academy 
as a matinée performance on Saturday. 

At the last Philharmonic, on Saturday evening— 
Mr. Charles Jarvis, of Philadelphia, will be the pi- 
anist. F. 


Paris, Aprit 20.—The 14th and last of the Con- 
servatoire concerts took place on the 18th inst., with 
the following programme : 

Symphonie en si ~~ TITTISTIT TT 

Ouverture d'Obero eee : 

Cedipe de Colone : “doubie ‘choeur. . 

4 perfido sperguiro...........0ce00s 





The soli were sang by Mme. Gueymard. I can 
give no account of the performance, as I was absent 
from Paris at the time. The season is coming to its 
close. Our charming Swedish song-bird, Christine 
Nilsson, will soon take flight for northern skies. Pre- 
vious to her departure, however, she will sing at the 
Salle Herz for the benefit of the sufferers from a dis- 
aster in the province of Smoland. 

The engagement of la Patti at the Theatre Ital. 
ien terminated on the evening of Saturday the 17th. 
She sang in Rigoletto and, were there degrees of per- 
fection, I might say that she seemed to surpass her- 
self, Inthe third Act she was recalled again and 


| again—not as the celebrated Prima Donna, the idol 
of Europe, but as the Gilda, whose song was more 
than Verdi’s music, and whose voice revealed the di- 
vine depth of that magnificent passion, which might 
be—and is not. 
To-day we have a supplementary performance of 
- Linda, and then adieu to la Patti until next season. 
At the Grand Opera Faust still continues en scene. 
Yesterday at the Theatre Lyrique Wagner’s Rienzi 
was represented for the 7th time. People do not 
know exactly what to think of this opera, so they 
give it the benefit of the doubt and call it “splendide.” 
Rossini’s “Messe Solennelle” is gaining golden opin- 
ions from critics and from the public. On the 30th 
inst. it will be performed at the Church of the Trinity 
and Mme. Alboni will sing the contralto soli. 
During the winter we have had mach good cham- 
ber music, and the seances of the“Quatuor Florentine” 
may be cited as among the best of their kind. The 
last took place April 12. Among the selections per- 
formed were Mozart’s quatuor en ut (No. 6), Men- 
delssohn’s in mi bémol, and a Serenade by Haydn. 
ALA. C. 
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een Review.—The honeins ‘Quer. 


What remains to complete the record is only 
gleaning after a long, rich harvest. The field 
was not empty; some of the best yield was left 
behind, worthy to be gathered up with care. For 
example : 

Mr. Huco Lronnarp’s Piano-forte Mati- 
nées. A pleasanter task we could not wish than 
to recall the last two, which took place on the 
last two Thursdays of April, filling the Chicker- 
ing Hall better than before. The first of these 
(third of the series, April 22) was after this pro- 


gramme: 
Siciliano and Gavotte, B minor. ........0....eeeeee Bach. 
Aria, ‘‘My Heart ever faithful,”..........0...00008 Bach. 
Sonate, E flat major, Op. 7....-0.. cece eeeeees Beethoven. 
Capricio, E major, op. 33, No. ‘ aveeneeeete Mendelssohn. 


Scherzo, C sharp minor, Op. BO... .c0-esseee Chopin. } 
Song without words, A ~ hg No. 48. . Mendelssohn. 
Wereerrr iii rier ree R Franz. 
Aufdem ‘Meer, op. 11. 
“Wandl'ieh in dem Wald,” op. 39. 
“Zwischen Weizen und Korn,” op. 33. 
Andante from op. * Sino ueVOSension ohadeat Schumann. 
Schlummeritied. . oe 
Intermezzo from op. 26.. voseene 
Etude, A flat major. .......c.ce.cseeeeceevens 
Mr. L. deserves especial thanks for the whole- 
some and yet exquisite beginnings of his cdn- 
certs,—each time with a couple of the quaint lit- 
tle movements from the Suites and Partitas of Se- 
bastian Bach. He plays them honestly and lets 
them show their poetry. Nothing sounds so new 
and fresh just now, for pampered appetite is glad 
to get back to sweet, unpretending truth. The 
interpreter was equally at home and happy in 
the Beethoven Sonata, one of the most perfect of 
the fresher period, with its eager, adventurous 
Allegro, consistently and vigorously developed, 
its grand, deeply meditative (/argo in the sense 
of large) slow movement, its genial, sunshiny 
Minuet crossed by mysterious shadow in the Trio, 
and the gliding grace and beauty of its finale ; in 
the brilliant Caprice and naive Song without 
Words (last of the posthumous set) by Mendels- 
sohn ; the fiery, impassioned Scherzo and charm- 
ing Etude of Chopin; in the Schumann pieces, 
and that Slumber Song, which was a feeling re- 
minder of the absent :—only his grouping of these 
things was better than we have made here in 








this awkward sentence. Equally happy, too, in 


| accompanying the songs which Mrs. Barry 
sang so well. Indeed she was in uncommonly 
good voice, and though Bach’s “Frohlocke mein 
Herz” had to be set down from its bright key for 
her, it was given with great spirit. Her tones 
were large and thrilling in that wild first part of 
the Franz song “On the sea :” the dream of ly- 
ing buried under snow on a dreary heath; and 
sweet and full of comfort in the second part» 
where the dream is chased away by the stars 
shining down with “their sweet eyes.” Beauti- 
fully suited to her was the second song of the 
group, the quaint, tender “When I wander in 
the wood at night;” but less so the arch and 
airy “Wo geht’s Liebchen ?” of Goethe, though she 
sang it well. 
Here is the fourth and last programme : 





Air and Gavotte. a......cccccccccocccsscsccccsvecs Bach, 

Lieder Cyclus, (‘An die ferne Geliebte’’)...... Reethoven. 

Sonate, A | minor, ee rere Beethoven. 

Andante 8 toand Pol edeereeveedeces Chopin. 

Dichterliebe........0ceeceeee ce eee ... Schumann 
oe 


Frithlingsmacht. ......0..00eeeeeeee . 

Rondeau brillant, op. 70 Schu’ *t. 

Andante and Finale, from Concerto in G. (By request). 
Beethoven. 





The vocal pieces, on account of Mr. Kretss- 
MANN’S illness, were omitted; it would have 
been interesting to hear Schumann's Liederkreis 
(“Dichterliebe”) after that of Beethoven, who set 
the high example. The Sonata was of course 
the “Kreutzer,” with violin, and it was admirably 
played by Mr. ListeMANN and Mr. Leonhard. 
The Schubert Rondo is also for the two instru- 
ments, and was asplendid contribution. By way 
of compensation for the omitted pieces, Mr. L. 
treated us again to that impressive Novelette by 
Schumann. We need not tell how finely he 
played the two movements of the Beethoven 
Concerto, with which he has so well identified 
himself in the Symphony Concerts, nor how sug- 
gestively Mr. LANG sketched in the orchestral 
parts upon a second piano. One may realize a 
great picture even in an engraving. 

Mr. M. W- Wuirney, the bass singer well known 
in our Oratorios, who returned a few weeks since 
from Europe, has certainly made the most of his 
short period of study in Milan and London. In the 
Complimentary Concert given to him in the Music 
Hall on Wednesday evening, April 21, a large audi- 
ence listened with rare satisfaction to his greatly im- 
proved voice, as well as large and even delivery. His 
tones, always grand and manly, have grown more 
round and musical throughout their compass, espec- 
ially in the upper range, and he does all with more 
artistic certainty and ease. We would fain have 
heard him in music of a more important character ; 
but his selections : “Z/ Monaco,” by Meyerbeer, and 
a spirited song by the London Randegger, served 
well to show his vocal qualities and execution. The 
common trick of basses, of making a point of a very 
low bass note, because exceptional, may be par- 
doned to the occasion. 

The assistant artists rallied round him with a good 
will apparently, and did their best. There was an 
average excellence throughout the performances. 
Miss Paiiuiprs sang “Z’ Addio” by Mozart, and the 
light.and florid “Son leggiero” of Donizetti, each in its 
way admirably. Miss Gares’s rich soprano revelled 
freely and brilliantly enough in the clap-trap “ecsta- 
cies” of the Arditi Waltz. Miss Grancer sang “O 
luce di quest anima” honestly and well, with bird-like 
purity and fluency. The brothers Wincn contribu- 
ted a duet: “I Pescatori;” Miss Attics Durrton, 
Liszt’s “Hungarian Rhapsody,” 
even better than before, and on the “New Orchestral 
Grand” of Messrs. Hallet, Davis & Co., which is cer- 





tainly an instrament of great power and richness ; 


which she played: 
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Mr. LisTEMANN, a couple of fantastic violin solos : 
one from a Paganini Concerto, the other a Scherzo 
(Rondo des lutins) by Bazzini. But the most remark- 
able thing in its perfection, and the most enjoyable, 
was the male part-singing of the “Chickering Club,” 
who came out from their privacy in compliment to 
Mr. Whitney, who is a fellow member. Nothing so 
good of its kind has been heard in our concert rooms 
before. We must not forget Mr. Wait1Nne’s open- 
ing of the concert with a firm, clear rendering of 
Bach’s Toccata in F, besides his own effective Con- 
cert Piece for the Organ. 

Mapame Nina Pizzorti’s Benefit Concert show- 
ed this young and earnest pianist to much better ad- 
vantage than one or two public efforts which she 
made while out of health last year. This time she 
played Thalberg’s Z Elisire fantasia and the Rondo 
Cappriccioso of Mendelssohn in very good, effective 
style—besides something else for an encore. She is 
pleasing in appearance, unaffected, evidently well 
taught and zealous in the direction of good music. 
She also showed no little cleverness in the not too 
common art of accompanying the voice. The sing- 
ers, new to us, were Mrs. WITHINGTON and Mr. 
Crartes Howarp, who opened and closed the con- 
cert with a Duet: ‘‘Za ci darem,” and Donizetti’s 
“TD Addio. The lady, with a bright little voice train- 
ed to corisiderable execution, sang rather out of tune 
in her first solo, ‘Angels’ Serenade ;’’ but was more 
successful in two characteristic pieces: “Le Secret” 
(Geheimes), by Schubert, and a sort of Mazourka 


melody by Chopin. Mr. Howarp, who has a bari- | 


tone rich and sweet in some tones, dry and hard in 
others, sang “Stigelli’s “Tear” and an air by Balfe: 
“Let all obey” in an intelligent and manly way. The 
Mouth Harmonica performances of Professor WAL- 
LACH are curious, to say the least, and full of pretty 
effects, which he manages with great skill. The 
March from Spontini’s “Fernando Cortez” he had 
arranged for the little instrument so as to give the 
impression of a full band, approaching and receding, 


and, by alternating with a second little set of reeds, 


he gave a new tone coloring to the Trio portion of the 
March. In mountain echoes, Jodels, &c., like his 
“Styrienne,” the instrument seems most in its ele- 
ment.—A goodly audience staid to the end of the con- 
cert well pleased. 

Mr. Evcene THayrer is giving some excellent 
programmes of Organ Music in his “Organ Recitals” 
at Hollis Street Church, on alternate Saturdays at 
4} p.m. We have not yet been able to hear them, 
but they are worthy to be recorded. Here is the 
first (of A; ril 10) : 


Toseate im FP. .ccccoscvccccccsccsccvcccccccccesees Bach. 
Aria. ‘With verdure clad”... 2.2.0.0... cee eee Haydn. 
Cheval Variatiowe. ...cccccccccccccccccccseveccese Bach. 


a. Ich ruf? zu Dir. 
b. Gottes Sohn ist kommen. 


Adagio and Allegro from 2d Sonata........ Mendelssohn. 
Boring Gemg. ...cccccccckescccescccccscvcse Robert Franz. 
Variations in A flat...........05 ceed eeveeeeeences Thiele. 


The vocal pieces were sung by Miss Etta L. 
Woopmany, a pupil of the Boston Conservatory. The 
second programme we have mislaid. The third (for 
this afternoon) is as follows (Miss Garss, of St. 
Paul’s Church, and Mr. E. C. Fisuer, pupil of the 
Boston Conservatory, assisting) : 


Fantasie and Fugue in G minor..........eeeeeeees Bach. 
Vorspiel: An Wasserfliissen Babylons............. Bach. 
Aria: Jerusalem, thou that killest......... Mendelssohn. 
Fuguein G minor, No. 2......0-.cee cee eeeeeeeees Bach. 
Vorspiel: Liebster Jesu.......ccceecceseceseeeeeee Bach. 






Variations in A, Op. 47. 


The two Conservatories have closed their terms 
with interesting pupil concerts in the Music Hall. In 
that of the New Encranp Conservatory, April 
17, not the least noteworthy feature was the violin- 


| playing, under the direction of the older Suck, show- 


ing careful and efficient teaching, as well as promis- 
ing capacity in the pupils. A sturdy lad played 





with much aplomb and true intonation a simple So- 
nata of Haydn; a delicate and modest looking young 
girl of color winning equal credit in the piano part. 
A Trio by Dancla was well played by three violins 
on each part, one of the violins by a colored girl 
again, the others by young men. These are good 
fruits for a school of music. 

There were also some fair specimens of piano play- 
ing, particularly the Marcia Funebre of Chopin and 
the Sche?zo from the Reformation Symphony, Mr. 
PETERSILEA presiding ; singing, both of solo and 
chorus ; organ music, &c.,—leaving on the whole a 
good impression. 

The Boston Conservatory had its concert on 
the 23d ult. We were able to hear only the last four 
pieces, but that little good, of a programme credita- 
ble in itself : 


Organ. Prelude in G major...........seeeeeeeees Bach. 
Chorus for Female voices. .........seeessereeeseeees Abt. 
Trio inC minor, Violin, Piano and ’Cello..... Beethoven. 
Organ. Pastorale in G major............+. Mendelssohn. 
Aria. ‘‘Voi che sapete’’..........sceeee ceeeeees Mozart. 
Overture. “Egmont.” 4 hands............. Beethoven 
Romance, from ‘‘Don Sebastian.”............+ Donizetti. 
Sonata in F minor........seceeeseee ceeseves Beethoven. 
Tenor Song. ‘Good night, beloved’’............65 Balfe. 
Organ. Variations, Op. 47. ....... ccc cece eeeenns Hesse 
Song. ‘The Skylark’”’........... 


Kaster Hymn for Female Cherus 
Organ. Chromatic Fantasie. ..........ceeeeeeeee 








Two Concerts, so far as yet announced, are gll we 
have in prospect—until the Deluge ! 

1. Mapame Parepa-Rosa, in whose recovery 
from her severe illness all musical souls rejoice, and 
who will be chiefly occupied with English Opera 
next season, is announced for her “last grand con- 
cert,” in the Boston Music Hall, next Monday even- 
ing, May 10. Cart Rosa of course will let us hear 
his violin. The other assistants are Mme. De Pontr, 
from La Scala; Mr. J. Norpsiom, a young Swed- 
ish tenor, of whom report speaks well; FerRantt, 
the genial buffo; Mr. ALrrep Pease, pianist; and 
Mr. G. W Co sy, accompanist. 

2. The “Normat Diapason” Concert—to call it 
so for short—of which we made mention in our last, 
is of necessity postponed to Thursday the 20th, at 
8} p.m. Its object, it will be remembered is, to raise 
the means for furnishing our Symphony and Or- 
atorio Orchestras with suitable wind instruments, 
tuned to the lower or French pitch, which is already 
that of the Great Organ, making it impossible for or- 
chestras at the prevailing pitch, so distressfully high 
for singing voices, to play in perfect tune with it. 
Such instruments (flutes, oboes, clarinets, bassoons 
especially) will have to be made expressly for the 
purpose, and at a cost too great to be required of the 
musicians who will be expected to conform to the 
new pitch. 

The arrangements are in the hands of a Joint Com- 
mittee representing the Handel and Haydn Society, 
the Harvard Musical Association, and the Boston 
Music Hell Association. The first part will be 
essentially a Symphony Concert, beginning with 
Beethoven’s fresh and happy Symphony, No. 8, 
one of the shortest of the tribe ; followed by an Aria 
(probably of Mozart) by Miss ADELAIDE PHILutppPs; 
then (if found practicable) a concerted piece employ- 
ing.the very instruments in question, which have got 
to be reformed,—perhaps a movement from a Sere- 
nade by Mozart ; and then Cherubini’s noble Over- 
ture to “The Water-Carrier.”” The Orchestra will 
be that of the Symphony Concerts in full force, Mr. 
ZERRAHN conducting. The Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety with their grand chorus, furnish the second 
part: Mendelssohn’s “Hymn of Praise,” Cantata, 
with the introductory Symphony ; the solos by Miss 
Houston, Miss Puitirprs and Mr. W. J. WInca, 
who, as well as the conductor, volunteer their ser- 
vices.—Every friend of singers, at all sensitive to the 
wrong done to that delicate organ, the voice, by the 
continual straining up of concert pitch, should rally 
to the protection of the sufferer and attend this con- 
cert. 





Rome.—Miss Brewster, in her letters to the Phila- 
delphia Bulletin, writes : 

It is said that the Pope is about to give cause for 
domestic scandal to the stiff occupants of the pontifi- 
cal antechambers. There is an old custom that no 
preceding Pope has ever infringed upon, that impos- 
es upon him never to be present at a public amuse- 
ment. The oratorio of the Creation, by Haydn, has 
been sung at the Campidoglio during Lent with much 
success. The Pope expressed a desire to hear it,and 
the surrounding prelates said, “It can be executed 
here at the Vatican for your Holiness.” 

“Not at all,” replied his Holiness gayly ; ‘‘we will 
go ourselves to the Capitol to hear it.” 

And in spite of all the consecrated rubrics of court 
etiquette, the Musical Academy will repeat the orato- 
rio, expressly for his Holiness, in the grand hall of 
the Capitol,and in his presence,next Tuesday evening. 





Thomaschek’s Eclogues. 

An old friend translates and sends us the following 
from Tomaschek’s Autobiography : 

1807. “An incomprehensible indifference to the 
Pianoforte Sonata and the Symphony for orchestra 
had for a-long time been noticeable. Endless varia- 
tions were made to indemnify the pianist for the So- 
nata, and overtures the orchestra for Symphonies. 
This incipient shallow taste of the time forced me to 
seek a refuge in poetic forms, to see whether some of 
them might net be transplanted in the field of tones, 


and thus the still too narrow circle of musical poesy 
be enlarged. My first essay was 6 Ecloques for the 
pianoforte, which were published as op. 35, by Kiih- 
nel in Leipzig. These tone poems, which very soon 
became popular, are in fact a sort of pastoral; they 
are, however, too different from the old pastorals in 

the melody, harmony and rhythm, to allow me to 
omit here a remark or two upon their meaning and 
especially upon their execution. 

“T imagined a pastoral people, whose mode of life 
was indeed simple, but who were subjected to the or- 
dinary vicissitudes of life just like all other men. 
Their emotions as awakened by the various events of 
life—these to express in tones was then the difficult 
task which I proposed to myself, and which, judging 
from the egg be oy in my work, I happily 
accomplished. That the composition ot Eclogues is 
by no means easy, is proved by the many unsuccess- 
ful attempts made by others. These Eclogues de- 
mand a simple, but very tender and sympathetic style 
of playing, in order to transport the listener into that 
idyllic life ; therefore, the easily discovered piquant 
passages, scattered here and there, must not be neg- 
lected; above all the tempos and directions to the 
performer, which are everywhere given with great 
exactness, must be observed with extreme care. 
Hence, it may be that through a careless execution 
that which is peculiar ta this style of mu-ic is often 
utterly lost. I, at least, have never been so happy as 
to hear the Eclogues played by any one, except my 
own pupils, with due expression.” 

Tomaschek’s further compositions in this form 
were : 

1810. Book IT. (op. 39) of the Eclogues. 

Six Rhapsodies for the P.F., op. 40, in 
which the form of the Eclogues is re- 
tained. 

Six Rhapsodies, op. 41. 

1813. Six Eclogues (op. 47) Book TIT. 

1815. Six Eclogues (op.51) “ IV. 

1818. Six Eclogues (op. 63). 


1819. Six Eclogues (op. 65). A.W. T. 





Rosstn1’s Mass (Messe Solennelle, or, as he called 
it, “petite Messe’’) will be published here in book form, 
octavo, by Messrs. Ditson & Co., about the first of 
June. They have already issued many of the more 
interesting numbers singly, as sheet music. So the 
many music-lovers who can now study such a work 
from notes will be able to judge it for themselves, 
more satisfactorily than by reading criticisms. Mean- 
while it has been thrice performed this past week in 
New York, twice at the Academy, once at Steinwa 
Hall, under the auspices of Max Strakosch, with 
Max Maretzek for Conductor, and solo artists, cho- 
rus, &c., from the Italian Opera. Of course there 
were large and fashionable audiences. Here is the 
Tribune’s article after the first peformance, April 30. 

The opinions expressed among the audience last 
night were of a singularly various character. From 
the select few nothing was heard but admiration ; but 
the multitude, who had expected a sort of glorified 
“Stabat Mater,” even more melodious and more dra- 
matic than that most beautiful bunt most unecclesias- 
tical work, came away bewildered, and apparently 
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uncertain whether to be rapturous or disappointed. It 
is a Mass, not a Cantata, and it is decidedly a sol- 
emn Mass, breathing devotion and reverence and ele- 
vation of the soul, and irradiated by gleams of that 
peculiar glory which belongs to the highest kind of 
religious music, and to it alone. At the same time, 
we confess that we cannot fully share the ecstacies of 
the French critics. There are many commonplace 
passages in the composition to remind us that Rossi- 
ni was only a man, after all, not an angel; and the 
most elaborate of the solo melodies indicate the de- 
cline of that prolific genius which so long entranced 
the world. 

The Kyrie opens with great solemnity and impres- 
sive effect, the male chorus leading with a movement 
in a minor key. A treer melody is soon taken up by 
the female voices, and joined in by the whole chorus, 
beginning sotto voce, and rising toa splendid fortissi- 
mo. The admirable suspensions in this movement 
will be generally admired. The Christe eleison is a 
genuine old-fashioned canon, and then the Kyrie is 
repeated, but in a major key. The effect of the 
whole number is that of calm and solemn beauty. 
The Gloria is ushered in by a bold choral outburst, 
of a more joyous character, and this is followed by a 
quartet and chorus, the bass solo leading with a 
good piece of declamation on the Laudamus. A more 
charming number than this, however, is the Gratias 
agimus, which comes immediately after—a trio for 
contralto, tenor, and bass, im which the bass again 
has the lead. The melody is delightful, and the re- 
ligious sentiment very plainly marked. The one 
tenor solo of the Mass is the Domine Deus. It pre- 
sents in the first few bars, and in one or two subse- 
quent portions, as well as in its general structure, a 
startling likeness to the Cujus animam of the “Stabat 
Mater,” but it is vastly inferior to that popular air, 
and too long-drawn-out for a piece of such thin tex- 
ture. Toe long and too thin we may also say is the 
one bass solo, the Quoniam tu solus. Between these 
two meagre numbers occurs, however, one of the 
gems of the Gloria, the Qui tolls, a duet for soprano 
and contralto, with harp accompaniment. It lacks 
the sensuous melody of the famous duet in the Stabat, 
with which everybody is naturally impelled to com- 
pare it; but it is pathetic and delicate. The conclu- 
sion of the Gloria is the grand fugue which has crea- 
ted such a profound impression wherever the Mass 
has been performed. It richly merits the praises that 
have been lavished upon it. Here we find the gran- 
deur of the old scholastic musicians, the mighty roll 
of harmonies, the stately onward movement of chorus 
following chorus, and breaking through ir all the sun- 
shine of true Rossinian melody. The fugue is ma- 
jestic but not sombre, grand yet cheerful, one in de- 
sign and compact in treatment, but varied in the 
most surprising and agreeable manner. An audience 
not much addicted, we shenld fancy, to fagues, heard 
it with almost universal delight. 

The Credo is still more religious in its tone than 
the Gloria, and more homogeneous in treatment. It 
is nearly all chorus. The first few measures are es- 
pecially beautiful. The chorus and quartet togeth- 
er carry on the story as far as the Crucifirus, the Jn- 
carnatus not being, as it usually is, a separate number. 
The Crucifirus is a delicious soprano solo, well suit- 
ed to the solemnity of the words, and would probably 
have left a deeper impression last night had not some 
inconceivable donkey in the midst of it sent the sing- 
er a basket of flowers. We are delighted to say that 
he was well hissed for his pains, and the basket was 
ignominiously left at the feet of the chorus. The 
conclusion of the Credo is mainly a repetition of the 
first part as far as the Et vitam, where another fugue 
is introduced, not so grand as that of the ‘Gloria, but 
well written and effective. 

The Offertory is an organ solo, which we prefer 
not to criticize until we have heard it. The liberal 
directors of the Academy of Music not having sup- 
plied that establishment with an organ, much as such 
a thing is needed in every large opera-house, the or- 
ganist was reduced last night to an instrument of the 
melodeon species, and the performance was conse- 
quently very ridiculous, It had better be omitted 
to-night. 

The Sanctus isa chorus and quartet, without ac- 
companiment, and secured last night one of the only 
two encores. This movement is destined to become 
one of the most popular portions of the Mass. The 
Salutaris, a contralto solo, we believe was not origi- 
nally written as a part of this work, nor is its intro- 
duction an improvement. It is the only theatrical 
effect in the whole performance, and beautiful as it is 
by itself, we do not think it leaves an agreeable im- 
pression, though it was last night encored. The 
Agnus Dei, a contralto solo with chorus is a fitting 
conclusion to the work. It is pathetic and impas- 
sioned beyond description, ending with a grand cho- 
ral outburst, in which divine hope seers to reach its 
triumph and heaven to open its gates to prayer. 








In the manner of the performance there was a great 
deal to praise. The due effect of the Mass depends 
in great degree upon the chorus. This was well 
drilled and only once went much astray, which was 
in the fugue of the Credo. It numbered however 
only fifty voices. About two hundred are really 
needed, not only to give proper expression to the 
music, but to balance the orchestra, which comprised 
at least 50 pieces. This was none too many for the 
size of the house and the work they had to do, but 
the disproportion between instruments and voices was 
ridiculous. The principal solo part is the contralto. 
This was taken by Mme. Testa. If we say that she 
was hardly equal to it, we say only what everybody 
knows, for the part is one which the best artists in 
the world might be proud to fill. Last night, how- 
ever, she agreeably surprised even those who knew 
her best, and in the concluding part of the Agnus Dei 
especially she was admirable. She sings conscien- 
tiously, intelligently, and with reverence for the mu- 
sic, and for this she deserves thanks. Miss Kellogg, 
on the contrary, seemed to be oppressed with the 
comparative insignificance of her position, and treat- 
ed the music and the audience with impolite indiffer- 
chee. There is, to be sure, a depth in this composi- 
tion which she cannot sound ; she is safest in shal- 
low waters; but she ought always to do her best, and 
she certainly failed to do that last night. Her voice 
was weak and languishing. 


Rossini’s Mass Travelling with Mr. Ullman. 


The Weekly Review (New York) translates the fol- 
lowing letter from the Leipzig Signale: 

“I Am just going to Milan. I have bought Rossi- 
ni’s ‘Mass,’ after I have heard it, for fifty thousand 
francs. I say fifty thousand francs. Believe me, it 
is the most brilliant and complete work which Rossi- 
ni has written, much more beantiful and grand than 
his ‘Stabat Mater.’ I do not write this as a puff. 

“T engaged four star singers, and give the Mass in 
the large cities of Italy with one hundred musicians 
and two hundred chorus; in the cities of medium 
size with sixty in the orchestra and sixty in the cho- 
rus ; in the small cities with thirty men in the orches- 
tra and sixty in the chorus. These sixty choristers 
are always travelling with me as a nucleus. I have 
four chanteurs-supplementaires on hand in case one or 
the other star falls sick. I shall give twenty-six per- 
formances per month: six in the large, four in the 
medium-sized, and from one to two in the small 
cities. Ihave about seventy thousand francs ex- 
penses per month. But the business is grander and 
safer than that of the Patti concerts, for if Patti got 
sick I got a good thrashing. In France I lost in one 
week eighteen thonsand francs through her illness. 
With the Mass and the four supplementary singers I 
cannot get stuck. 

“T calculate my profit in Italy te be one hundred 
and eighty thousand francs, and I seldom make a 
mistake in my calculations. There are fifty-two 
cities with large theatres. I hope to give about one 
hundred and twenty performances with an average 
receipt of six thousand francs for each. 

“Now I beg for the following favors :— 

“First : You and others have announced that I go 
to Italy commissioned by Mr. Strakosch. I never 
go, and have never gone, anywhere on commission 
by anybody. I have bought the mass for fifty thou- 
sand francs, twenty-five thousand of which I have paid 
cash, and the other twenty-five thousand francs will 
be due January 11,1870. Bat Iam negotiating with 
Strakosch to associate with him for his business in 
Germany and flolland. 

“Germany will consequently have the pleasure of see- 
ing me nem winter. 

“Second : Since the first of January, and before I 
had concluded the Mass-business, I have parted with 
Carlotta. * First: because the Patti business got to 
be ridiculous, and second, because it was not she who 
drew,-Jut my colossal ensemble. Why, therefore, pay 
her sums for which I can have far new and better and 
more legitimate singers ? 

“Carlotta goes on her own hook to Germany, Aus- 
tria and Moldau. She says she draws, and she does 
not need celebrities. She takes the pianist Ritter, 
the violinist Sarnsato, and the baritone, Marochetti, 
and preserves my title, “Patti Concerts”’—which I 
could give, but she, as the singer, could not givre— 
keeps my prizes and intends to be economical. I 
wish, therefore, to be clearly understood, that I have 
neither directly nor indirectly anything to do with 
these concerts. With best thanks, 

“Your quite obedient, 
“B. Uttman.” 





Paris, Feb. 20, 1869. 
P. S.—I forgot to tell you that I sent yesterday 
the Mass to the Pope for its performance in Rome 


on the 11th of next April. The least I expect is to | 


be canonized. 


Special Motices. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC, 
Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 








Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


Gratias. From Rossini’s “Messe Solennelle.” 60 
Domine Deus. Tenor Solo. « ad 70 
Crucifixus. Air for Soprano. “3 s 40 
Quoniam. Air for Bass. “ s 75 
Sanctus. Cho. and Solo. sis - 40 
Qui Tollis. Duet. “<4 sd 1.00 
O Salutaris. Alto Solo. "ees id 60 
Agnus Dei. 5 5 1.00 


From Rossini’s celebrated mass, which is praised so 
highly, and seems to deserve it all, . Were it for noth- 
ing else, it would be worth while to possess them, as 
from the last and most recent work of any “great”’ 
master. Generally of the 4th degree of difficulty. 
The Young Widow. Lingard. 40 
The Pet of the Girls am I. Wellman. 30 
I’m the Chap that’s Nobby. < 
The Tin-pot Band. Davies. 30 
The Dutch Onion Vender. Lingard. 40 
Five new comic songs. full of nonsense, but pretty 
for all that. 


Ye Banks and Braes. (Ihr Hiigel. 4. E minor 
to g. Franz. 
While Larks with little Wings. (Liebliche Maga). 
; Franz. 30 


4. Ctog. 
On the Ocean. (Auf dem Meer). 4. Etoe. “ 30 
Within thine Eyes. (Ich hab in deinem Auge). 


4. Abtof. Franz. 30 
Maiden with thy Mouth of Roses. (Madchen 
mit). 4. Ddtog. Franz. 30 


Rosy Spring. (Rosenzeit). 4. E to f. oe 380 
Love’s Presence. (Gegenwart). 4. Bhbtof. “ 30 
Comes my Love to-day. (Kommt feins Liebchen). 
4. Etof. Franz. 30 
It was the pleasant month. (Im wunderschénen. “ 30 
A diadem of gems from Franz’s ‘‘Second Series” of 
songs. While all are first class, we may notice the 
“Banks and Braes,”’ as being a Scotch song rendered 
into German, “On the Ocean,” which is, however all 
about the dry land, and “Comes my love to-day,” as 
a sweet, peasant love-song. 
Parting. (Scheiden) 3. E toe. Mendelssohn. 30 
Wetrome to Spring. (Im Griinen.) 3. E tog.“ 380 
Two more of this excellent series of songs. Siig 
O Happy Remembrance. 3. Ebtof. Lortzing 30 
Very beautiful. Melody from ‘Czar and Zimmer- 
mann.” 
The Love Test. 2. Eb toe. Claribel. 30 
Capital test, and fine Scotch song. 
Golden Sunshine. (Goldne Sonnenschein). 3. 
F tod. Abt. 30 
Unusually attractive. 


Tripping lightly in the Garden. (Tritt mein 


Liebchen.) 3. C tof. Abt. 30 
A flower and love song. 
Over Land and Sea. 3. F tof. Abt. 40 


Apostrophe to a guiding star. 


Instrumental. 


Tinkling Sleigh-bells: Waltz. 3. Eb. Gowen. 30 
Very merry and taking. 

Pluto Quad. 3. 
Asparkling collection of popular airs. 

The Young Widow Waltz. 3. Bb. Lingard. 30 
A “gushing” melody with a captivating name. 

Smiles. “Summer Reveries.” 3. A. Wilson. 50 
A pleasing graceful piece. 

He loves me. (Er liebt mich.) 4. Ab. Jungman. 35 
A charming piece, in the pretty series of ‘Maiden 

” 


Lingard. 40 


reams, 
Carrie’s Waltz. ‘Silver Sounds.” 2. G. Mack. 30 
Meditation ‘“ ~ - 2. = 30 
Geranium Polacca “ i=. 30 


Happy Galop. vi - 2D: 1S | oe 
Very pleasing and useful pieces. Among the best 
of their class. 
Prelude Religienx. From Rossini’s “Messe Solen- 
nelle. 4. 40 
A fine organ piece of considerable variety. 





ABBREVIATIONS ---Degrees of difficulty are marked from 1 to 
7. The ky is marked with a capital letter, as C,B flat, &c., 
A smal! Roman letter marks the highest note, ifon the staff, 
an italic letter the highest note, if above the staff. 





Mustc BY Mart.—Music is sent by mail, the expense being 
two cents forevery four ounces, or fraction thereof, (about 
one cent for an ordinary piece of music). Persons ata 





distance will find the conveyance a saving of time and 
expense in obtaining supplies. Books can also be sent at 
| double these rates 





























